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The proceedings of the conference will The New York State Law 
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On the Cuff 


Consumer Credit outstanding «it tli 
end of March totaled $19.6 billion. A 


This is a reprint from the 


of the remarks made on the 


Senator William I 


R. JENNER. Mr. President, the 
Federal Reserve Board's suspen 
credit controls is 


sion of installment 


1 smart political move designed to 
hoodwink the Congress into granting 
continued authority the littl 
man’s pocketbook 

Ihe Kederal Reserve Board last 


week suspended its authority over in 


OvVeCT 


stallment credit There is a lot of 
confusion surrounding this suspension 
Some 


sce through the Board's real purposes 


order businessmen, failing to 
in announcing the suspension, actually 
hailed the 


ind employment 


is a boon to business 
llic truth is the 
ibout the 
possible thing that could happen to 


THOVE 


suspension order 1s worst 


business and labor 

Che suspension order was a smart 

the part of the 

want to congratulate 
Lhe 


Congress and the 


political 
Board, and | 
them on that 
signed to tell the 
American public that the Board uses 
its authority ind its 
iuthority installment 


HOVE n 


order was de 


wisely present 


over credit 
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Jenner,_ 


vear carlicr the total was $19.4 billion 
At the end of March, 1950, it 
$16.3 billion. And on the comparable 
date in 1949 it was $13.5 billion 


was 


Unless you are a registered voter 
and unless you cast your vote on clec 
tion day, vou must write yourself down 
as a bad citizen 

You are not carrying your part of 
the load 

lo be free to vote as you will and 
express of candi 
dates and measures 1s a privilege en 
joved by few people of the world 

The citizens of many nations 
denied the right to vote, or, if they are 
permitted to vote, are compelled to 
vote as directed by a dictator 

Here in the United States we are 
not only free to vote but we are urged 
to vote 

The governments we have in city, 
county, state and nation are our own 
Vhev are what they are 


your own opinion 


are 


cications 


Congressional Record 
floor of the Senate on May !4 by 
Republican, of Indiana.) 


should be continued. In anncuncing 
the suspension, the Board did not tell 
the people it is using every propaganda 
and political trick at its disposal to 
gain continued authority over install 
ment credit. It failed to point cut its 
present authority expires June 30, and 
unless Congress extends this authority 
there will be quite a few people out of 
work down at the Federal Reserve 
Board 

While the suspension order was a 
smart political move, | do not think 
the Board will get away with it. ‘Too 
many members of the Congress will 
readily see the suspension was merely 
a bid for continued authority 

It must be remembered the Board 
did not abolish its present authority, 
nor has it asked Congress to kill these 
The Board merely 
pended the controls temporarily, 
which means that once Congress gives 
them another year’s power the 
little man’s pocketbook they can dic 
tate terms of $5 down on a refrigerator 
on Monday and $100 down on Tues 


controls sus 


over 


because of what we do with our votes. 

This nation will be what you want 
it to be only if you vote. Vote for any 
candidate or any party you please, only 
be sure to vote. 

The coming November election is 
one of the most important in the long 
history of our nation. Line up with 
the voters—the only true citizens of 
the country.—The Wright Line, 
Wright Company, Inc 


As citizens we are never asked if we 
want our freedom reduced. Instead 
we are merely asked to take the next 
step toward less freedom by giving the 
federal government the power to carry 
out a new program or broaden the 
scope of an old one. The emphasis is 
always on the benefits the government 
can confer upon us—if only author 
ized to do so, but we cannot increase 
the power of the government without 
reducing individual freedom 


Nation's Agriculture 


They 
worker, 


dav, if thev see fit to do this 
would have the businessman, 
and farmer in a rat race. So long as this 
sword of Damocles would be hanging 
over their heads, could 
not possibly chart their production 
schedules, which means, therefore, 
thev cannot guarantee the worker any 
thing like consistency of employment 


businessmen 











By S. E. Risley 


and Media 


Mr. Risley is Advertising Director of 

the Aimerican Investment Company of Illinois and 
Chairman of the Advertising Committee and the Advertising Forum 
of the National Consumer Finance Association. 


Mr. Risley 





DVERTISING a loan of $200 or 
$500 is about like buying a re 
frigerator or television set—nothing to 
be too formal or reticent about—and 
nothing to be too free and easy about 
cither. 

Our customers have one or all of 
four questions in their minds when 
they consider obtaining a loan. Gen 
erally the questions line up in this 
order: (1) Can I get the money?; 
2) How fast can I get the money?; 

3) Can I afford to repay? and (+4) 
What kind of a company is advertis 
ing? 

It would seem then that simplicity 
and _ believeability along these lines 
should be our watchword in advertis 
ing if it is to be successful 

On the other side of the picture arc 
those in the business of lending who 
want to know to advertise. A 
recent poll of the Ohio Association 
revealed three questions as having the 
greatest interest to its members. 


how 


Advertising as a public relations 
tool 

Advertising’s public relations must 
be good, for advertising men are 
charged primarily with two things 


lo maintain good business contact 
with present and former customers 
and to produce new customers—both 
at a permissable cost per loan or pet 
$100 loaned. 

There are a number of ways of 
maintaining good public relations with 
these growps. One which has been 
successful for General Mills and many 
other companies both in and outsidc 
of our industry is to Be Helpful. 

Be helpful by going the extra mile 
further than asking the customer to 
use your service. Tell the customer 
how to budget, tell what to look for 
in buying a used car, a refrigerator, 
clothing, furniture and similar 
necessities common to most of us 

Fell the customer how to keep his 
home, his gas stove and other personal 
property in good repair. 

Show him the months when depart 
ment stores have sales which will save 
him money on furniture, linens and 
similar items for which vou and your 
wife shop. ‘This business of running 
a household has a great common ap 
peal 

This is good public relations, di 
rectly with the people who make our 
business 

There are variations, of 
when we are the victims of uninformed 
or unfair criticism Then 
must tell and show in a sincere and 
believable manner exactly where we 
stand on the issue at hand. Beyond 
this we should leave it to the experts 
—the public relations men. 

Other roads to public relations in 
advertising are: Participation in com 
munity welfare and public service 
campaigns. 


new 


course, 


too, we 


Producing the greatest customer 
volume at the lowest cost 

This problem is not peculiar to our 
business; it is a time-honored subject 
among advertising men of all busi- 
nesses. 

At least half of the result of any 
advertising campaign depends on what 


happens when the customer comes to 
your office or calls on the phone and 
says, “I want a loan.” Advertising 
must earn the whole-hearted support 
and enthusiasm of the people in the 
office who interview the customers if 
it is to produce loans at a low cost 
“How much to spend” is usually the 
Ihe answers frequently 


first question. 
months are these 


heard in recent 
One group swears by the formula as a 
percentage of outstanding on an an 
nual basis-—with ratios varying from 
1% to 3% and a few even higher. 
Another group expresses it as a per 
centage of gross profit—formulas men 
tioned in this class run from 4% to 
10%. 

Either of these percentages 
probably be higher for a one or two 
office operation than they will be for 
a large chain. By volume buying the 
chain can effect economies in purchas 
ing printed advertising and newspaper 
space at rates which are not available 
for small quantities. 

“Where to spend the advertising 
dollar?” follows in logical order. ‘The 
answer is, “Where your 
chances of winning are greatest.” ‘To 
find the real this, check 
back on the various types of advertis 
ing you have used 

As a suggestion: Tabulate the dol 
lar volume of loans made from cach 
media during last year and then the 
last quarter. This will show any 
changes in the current trend. From 
these two you will know where your 
advertising dollar produced the best 
result. Then you will have a yard 
stick to use in allocating your advertis 
ing dollar. 

Recent intormation from a few com 
panies using this method shows the 
evaluation of media in this order: (1) 
Direct 2) Newspaper, (3) 


will 


obv 10Ous 


answer to 


mail, (2) 
Signs, (+) Radio and (5) Telephone 
Directory. After these there are a 
number of miscellaneous advertising 
media which produce satisfactory re¢ 
sults in a seasonal pattern. 
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What copy shall I use?” marches 
next in the line of questions. As a 
springboard let’s consider the purposes 
given by the customers—what do they 
say they want the money for 

Of course, that old catch-all “Mis 
cellaneous Existing Bills” will probably 
lead the list. But tabulate the reasons, 
in their order of predominance, month 
by month, for the past year. (An ex 
ample of this is shown in “The Adver 
tising Forum” of April 1951.) 

Your tabulation of this information 
will help you in preparing copy for 
the monthly or seasonal demands— 
why not tell the customer he can have 
the money for the purpose he says he 
wants it for rather than what you think 
he wants it for 

“How to word the copy.” Here 
everyone from the boss to the newest 
office boy is an expert. Any of them 
can write better copy than you have 
ever used. If you don’t think so— 
just ask them! 

\im your copy at 
customer. Get the in the first 
line of the first paragraph. If your 
median customer 1s a mechanic in his 
middle thirties, with a wife, two kids 
and a 5-year-old car—aim your copy 
at him. You'll find it easier to write 
with an individual in mind. Be wary 
of “clever” or “tricky” copy—it fre 
quently backfires—try for sincerity and 
believeability 

lo sum it up thus far 

Be helpful—say to your customer, 
“Look at the benefits you and your 
family can enjoy—in peace of mind, 
in health, in good home surroundings 
and in possessions by using the service 
and the money we offer you.” 

Spend your advertising dollar where 
you know your chances of winning are 
be careful of “‘playing the 


your median 
; you” 


greater 
long shots 

Tell your customer he can have the 
for the purpose for which he 
savs he wants it 

Tell it short and tell it truc 
svilable “shirt sleeves English 


money 


In One 


“‘How to increase the advertising 
expenditure to promote more 
new business?” 


his usually causes the 
greatest divergencies of opimion. Some 
favor one medium while others favor 
a group of media 

Let's look at a few possibilities A 
complete saturation of the mass mat 
ket for a consumer service or product 
would consider: Newspaper, direct 
mail, television, give-aways, 
book matches, pencils, pocket calen 


question 


radio, 
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dars, etc billboards, spectaculars, 
and car cards, plus a number of mis 
cellaneous items like circulars and 
home shows 

All are good to some extent but few 
firms could afford to use every one. 
Ihe problem is to select the media 
which will bring the greatest return 
and eliminate the low-producing or 
marginal media. 

The chief differences between a loan 
service and any other mass consumer 
product or service are 

\. Loan service appeals to the mass, 

vet it is selective by eliminating 
both extremes of the income 
scale. 

A person either needs a loan ot 
he doesn’t. It is bad policy to 
sell a loan where there is no 
need but you can render a real 
service by pointing out construc- 
tive uses of borrowed money. 

For example, a man with an old 
icebox can be sold a_ new electric 
refrigerator—larger—more_ efficient— 
other features. ‘To sell a loan in such 
cases, you first have to help sell the 
new refrigerator. You can apply this 
procedure to a number of items. 

Some have expressed the opinion 
that a person not in the market for 
a loan subsconsciously erects a partial 
block against loan advertising. It 
could follow that a loan appeal during 
his time of pleasure would be blocked 
out—as in the case of bowling alley 
advertising, basketball score board ad 
vertising and the like 

Our “mark-up” is small when com 
pared with that of other retail adver 
tisers—we cannot afford waste or mar 
ginal media 

Let’s look at the media— 

Newspaper advertising is basic for 
retail business. During a newspaper 
strike in one of the major markets, de 
partment stores sales dropped off three 
quarters of a million dollars—despite 
heavy direct mail and radio advertis 
ing. During the first three weeks after 
the strike was settled sales regained 
every dollar they had lost 

Direct Mail is selective! The ap 
peal can be more personal. You can 
aim it at the customers you want. You 
can give more details and more sales 
talk. Direct mail appears to have a 
longer life than any other media. If 
the family is just thinking of borrow 
ing monev, the chances are they will 
keep your direct mail advertising piece 
for reference and later usc 

Radio can be selective by choosing 
the proper station, time and program 


A. One office can hardly serve the 
full area of a station stronger 
than 1000 watts covering about 
a 40 mile radius. 

here appears to be three dangers in 
radio: (1) Buying waste coverage with 
too strong a station, (2) No listeners 
with too weak a station, and (3) Im 
proper timing, especially considering 
T'V programming. 

Television is powerful. It has simul 
taneous appeal to two senses, (seeing 
and hearing), instead of to one. And 
— it’s almost impossible to do anything 
else at the same time! 

The three chief reasons why many 
companies do not use TV are: 

1. The lack of available time. 

2. The limited number of TV sta- 
tions are saturated with com 
mercials. 

The cost. For example, in two 
cities in one state the lowest ratc 
for a one-minute commercial is 
$74.10—the higher rate is 
$150.00. Production costs for a 
one-minute TV commercial film 
would be about $200. To point 
it up, a light schedule of 3 spots 
per week on the lowest rate, (in 
cluding production cost), would 
cost about $2100 per month 
here again we must consider the 
waste coverage. 

Many other media have merit: Re 
membrance advertising, give-aways, 
posters, wall signs, car cards and spec 
taculars—but these seem to have their 
greatest effect for products sold over 
the counter or off the shelves of a 
super market. 

If the premise is correct that a per 
son doesn’t want to remember loan 
advertising unless he is in the market 
for a loan—then could it follow that 
remembrance advertising has _ little 
value and could prove to be a high cost 
media? 

If you are going into a larger ad 
vertising budget—all of these would 
produce some loans. However, yout 
cost per loan and your cost per $100 
loaned will no doubt multiply. It 
would be a very interesting experi 
ment, if you aren't afraid of the cost. 

Ad men have been debating these 
theories and this type of rationalizing 
for vears, and will continue to do so 
to eternity 

Your cost experience with any ad 
vertising media is your best guide. You 
know how much you are willing to 
pay to get a new customer and you 
should know, or if you don’t, find out 
where your chances of getting that 
customer, at that cost, are best! 





What 


By Paul W. McCracken 


Dr. McCracken is Professor of Business Conditions, 

School of Business Administration, University of Michigan. 
These comments were made at the Michigan Consumer Credit Conference for 1952 
held at Albion College, Albion, Michigan, April 22 and 23. 


HE business situation at the pres 

ent time is stalemated. The 15 
billion dollar further expansion in out 
defense program is, of course, an im 
portant factor on the plus side. Evi 
dences that business outlays on ma 
chinery and equipment and new plants 
will continue at high levels throughout 
1952 is also reassuring. Moreover, 
present evidence is that residential 
construction will again approach ap 
proximately 1 million housing units, 
roughly the same as last year. All of 
these factors provide reassurance that 
a substantial business shake out does 
not seem to be a good bet for 1952. 

On the other hand, it would be 
unrealistically optimistic to overlook 
some important and disturbing factors 
about the present situation Consumer 
spending for the last 12 months has 
been relatively sluggish and there is 
no evidence that it will pick up in 
the months immediately ahead. Pres 
ent evidence suggests that the demand 
for new cars will not be larger than 
the lower level of production forced 
by the defense situation. Specific in 
dustries, such as textiles, are experi 
encing a very marked and painful con 
traction of demand. Evidences of 
weak markets in many lines, moreover, 
are causing many businesses to re 
examine their capital expansion pro 
grams, and some plans to purchase 
additional equipment or to build new 
plants and equipment are being can 
celled. 

All of these factors are on the nega 
tive side 

At the present time the pluses and 
minuses seem to be about cancelling 
each other out, with the result that 
prices and output in most lines con 
tinue at high levels but do not exhibit 
any particular tendency to rise further 

For businesses caught in sluggish 
and becalmed markets, this is not a 
particularly reassuring situation. It is 
doubly painful because of the long 
period during which demand has been 


comfortably vigorous and selling ef- 


forts have not been required. Never 
theless, this somewhat becalmed busi 
ness situation has one important ad 
vantage. For the first time in over 2 
years we can catch our breath and 
think about more searching problems 
than simply to control inflation during 
the next 24 hours. I would like, 
therefore, to discuss briefly what seem 
to me to be 4 major questions which 
the business community might well 
afford to examine more deeply than 
events of the last 2 or 3 years have 
permitted. 


We must learn to live with a 
relatively large defense program 


By the end of this year we shall be 
spending on defense activities at the 
rate of approximately 60 billion dol 
lars per year. Though this is below 
earlier targets, it does, nevertheless, 
mean that defense activities will be ab 
sorbing about 20 per cent of our total 
productive resources by the end of 
this year. We get some impression 
of the magnitude of this commitment 
for defense when we realize that a 
$5 billion program would be more in 
line with prewar relative levels. 

All of these facts are fairly gen 
crally appreciated. A couple of things 
are not so generally appreciated. We 
must be prepared to have a defensc 
program of about $50 billion continuc 
permanently. We can hope it will 
not be necessary. But it would be 
unrealistic to plan on any other basis 
than that it will be virtually perma 
nent. 

If we are going to carry a defense 
program of around $50 to $60 billion 
per year for the indefinite future, we 
must learn to take it in stride without 
the trappings of all-out war controls. 
The Office of Price Stabilization and 
the Wage Stabilization Board werc 
appropriate and probably useful dur 
ing the transition stage in early 1951 
while we were moving from a moder 
ate scale of defense spending to this 
substantially larger program. Normal 


market forces tend to break down 
when subject to sudden, large changes 
On the other hand, we are now 
close to the peak of our defense pro 
gram. We have reasonably well ad 
justed to a world in which 20 per cent 
of our output must be devoted to de 
fense activities for the indefinite fu- 
ture. Under these circumstances di 
rect controls over prices and wages 
have served their purpose and, there 
fore, ought to be eliminated. Experi 
ence clearly demonstrates that over 
any extended period of time such di 
rect controls are unwise, ineffective, 
and exert a weakening effect on our 
economic potential They are in 
effective for the obvious reason that 
if, through taxation and other meas 
ures, purchasing power is not held t 
the supply of goods available, price 
ceilings will be broken either directly 
or through the subterfuge of black 
markets. Moreover, this kind of de 
velopment almost always means a less 
effective use of productive resources 
-something which we can ill-afford 
in the present situation. The present 
unfortunate steel situation illustrates 
the almost inevitable impasse which 
the government gets into when it tries 
to control prices and wages directly 
Indeed, the point can be made that 
an attempt to control wages and 
prices directly, as at the present time, 
has a positive inflationary bias. It 
puts the government in the position 
of the final wage arbiter, and experi 
ence clearly demonstrates that the 
government presents easicr bargaining 
“opposition” than industry. 
Moreover, the last year provides 
many illustrations of situations in 
which businesses have deferred price 
reductions even in the face of weak 
markets for fear they would be caught 
subsequently with these lower prices 
as ceilings, through some edict of 
O.P.S. It is by no means improbable, 
therefore, that the net effect of O.P.S 
in recent months has been inflationary 
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We must come to grips with the 
problem of preserving the 
purchasing power of the dollar 


[his is a relatively new problem for 
the American public. ‘Throughout the 
19th Century the price trend, 
ind, therefore, the value of the dol 
lar, remained virtually constant. ‘The 
level did, to be sure, fluctuate 
markedly, but there was no persistent 
tendency for it to drift upwards. In 
trend down. Whilk 
indexes have little significance 
over such an extended period of time, 
for what the information is worth the 
vholesale price index in the first dec 
ide of the 20th Century was 40 pet 
cent lower than a century earlict 

In the 20th Century we 
learned the hard way that this ques 
tion of the of the dollar 
now be faced. ‘The dollar at the pres 
ent time has approximately the same 


level 


price 


deed, the was 


price 


have 


valuc must 


purchasing power as 
1900. In other words, the 


a quarter did in 
1900 dol 


75> per cent of its 


lar has already lost 
purchasing power 
\ large part of this, of course, 1s to 
be explained by the fact that in the 
first half of this centurv we have had 
to fight two major wars. Wars ar 
inflationary They 
paying people salaries to 


inherently mean 
wages and 
produce things which consumers can 
not bun [he 


tion of purchasing power and deferred 


result is an accumula 


demands during the war, which almost 
ilways means an excess of postwar de 
mands and upward price pressures 
Nevertheless, there arc added 
clements in the situation at present 
vhich cannot be attributed to the wat 
One of these is the fact that 


postwar period our successive 


SOTHIC 


in the 
rounds 
increases have been substan 
tially in excess of the 
eral productivity If the 
roughly equal, wage increases do not 


of wage 
increase in gen 
two ar 
result in a rise in unit labor costs. On 
the other hand, during the postwat 
period hourly carnings have increased 
it the rate of approximately 5 per cent 
per year This is substantially 
cess of the 2 to 3 per cent per ycal 
long-run increase in productivity. It 
substantially m excess of the 
probable increase in productivity dur 


Ith CX 


is also 


ing the postwar period, though un 
doubtedly there are individual years in 
which productivity increased approxi 
mately 5 per cent. ‘This constant 
tendency for wages to rise more rapidly 
than the rise in productivity is causing 
thoughtful students of the economic 
situation a good deal of concern. It 
means constant upward pressure on 
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This, in turn, obvi 
ously means either a constant tendency 
for the basic price level to drift gen 
erally upwards or a tendency for busi 
nesses on the margin of doubt about 
whether to continue operations to shut 
down. In other words, the choice we 
seem to face is one of inflation or 
unemployment. 

It is by no means clear as yet just 
how we are going to work out this 
Labor leaders are under 
substantial pressure to bring home new 
vear and to make sure 
that the slice is at least as big as other 
leaders will obtain The natural re 
sult, therefore, is a sort of competi 
tive out-bidding for wage increases. 

It may be that the inclusion of an 
1utomatic improvement factor in wage 
contracts, such as General Motors 
started, is a solution The improve 
ment factor provides that wages will 
be increased about 2 to3 per cent per 
year on the assumption that the gen 
eral productivity of the economy is 
rising by about that much It has 
substantial merit 

On the other hand, it has limita 
here is, of course, the purely 
statistical problem of calculating what 
the improvement factor is. Beyond 
that there is the question as to whether 


the price level 


problem 


bacon each 


tions 


the improvement factor, once gen 
erally accepted, would not simply 
mean competitive pressures on the 
part of labor leaders to get larger and 
larger figures for the improvement 
factor, or to get something beyond 
the improvement factor 

We are apparently too close to this 
problem yet to have any clear idea 
about its solution. My own feeling 
is that there must be a better basic 
understanding of the whole issue be 
fore there can emerge out of public 
consideration and discussion an ap 
propriate and effective policy 


We must encourage a growing and 
expanding economy 


[his is obvious. A country’s ecc 
nomic potential is a large part of its 
military power. In a period of inter 
national uncertainties the reasons for 
encouraging and promoting an expan 
sion of economic power are cleat 
Moreover, there is a substantial and 
growing demand for public services 
Only a wealthy society can afford 
them. ‘There is education of the war 
time baby crop. ‘The trend toward a 
more general use of college educa 
tion undoubtedly will continue. ‘The 
demand for so-called government wel 


fare services, sometimes referred to 
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“Boss, I'd like your advice. If a person has 
either to ask for a raise, or let his insurance 
lapse, which would you suggest?” 





collectively as the “welfare state,” will 
undoubtedly also continue to increase, 
and within limits these welfare pro 
grams ought to expand. But they all 
presuppose a wealthy and 


economy. 


o o 
growing 


Ihe record looks good. In the last 
50 years our gross national product has 
expanded from a little over $20 bil 
lion per year to approximately $330 
billion in 1951. ‘This is an impressive 
record. If it continues the 
American family can have an incom« 
of $8,000 bv the 2000 with no 
further rise in prices 

My own feeling is, however, that 
too much attention has been devoted 
to pointing out how much better off 
we are going to be a generation henc« 
if the economy continues to expand 
is rapidly as it did during the first 50 
vears of this century We 
get the impression that economic ex 
death and taxes just 
comes with the f the vears 
This is by no means the cas¢ A rise 
in our potential means an 


avcrage 


vCal 


seem to 


pansion like 


passing 


cconomi 
output per man-hour 
that each hour 
ipart from 
harder In 


expansion im 
Moreover, it means 
vork must produce morc 
working 
deed, one of the astonishing aspects of 


! 
having people 


qgur economy has been the enormously 


improved working conditions at a time 


when the actual output of each laborer 


real 
can we be 


vas also increasing The 
tion, therefore, is, “How 
ure that the next 50 vears will bring 
1 rapid rise in productivity and per 
mit us to have that economi 
sion which we all want? 
but 
poimts are worth mentioning herc 
Our whole tax structure must be 
reexamined. We need a much morc 
careful and systematic appraisal of the 
which the kinds of taxes 
levy inhibit cconomic ex 
pansion. Let me mention one specific 
point. At the present time corporate 
profits are not only very heavily taxed 
but we have an excess profits tax 
which taxes marginal or additional in 
come particularly This is 
simply not consistent with an 


que 5 


Cxpan 
This is a 
1 couple ot 


very large subject, 


extent to 
which we 


severely 
cco 
policy whosc objective is to 
expansion. It means the 
inefhcient and the 
more nearly the 
cut corners on 
productive TC 


nomic 
cncourage 
net result for the 
cfficient 
same 


business is 
Incentives te 
and to make 
ources go further, are, 
respondingly reduced 
Capital formation 

couraged. One of the 
for the phenemenal productivity of 


costs, 


therefore, cor 


must be en 


mayor Teasons 


the American worker is the fact that 
we have provided ourselves at the 
present time with about $11,000 worth 
of machinery and equipment per work 
One man plus a bull 
wholc typog 

Contrast 
Swarms of 


ing 
dozer can change the 
raphy of the landscape 
this with the picture of 
Chinese laborers building an airport 
in the Orient 
equipped with a little basket instead 
of a bulldozer. It is this tendency to 
and machinery 
equipment working hand in hand with 


person 


cach man, however, 


have more morc and 


labor which, as much as anything clse, 
has explained the tremendous increase 
in Our cconomic potential during the 
last several vears 
at re 
sive. By 


vestinent 


iwain the record is ver 
1929 there was an 
of approxi nately 


impr 
werage In 
$10,000 
valued in present prices 
rate of 
year for 
1949 


prog 
| > 


per worker 
[his 


ipproximately 


had been rising at the 
per cent per 
it least 50 vears. From 1929 to 


however, we made virtually no 
re The 
lized by cach laborer was the 
1949 as irlict lo restor 
capital invested per worker to the pre 
200 billion del 
would have to be 
remember that in 
36 billion 


umount of machinery uti 
same im 


20 vears 


1929 trend well over 
invested 
1951 we 


to our produc 


lars morc 
When we 
added only 
tive wealth, we gct 
this task 

In view of this, the question may 


some measure of 


arise as to why there seems to be some 
evidence at present that capital ex 
pansion programs are being cut back 
This is a very good question. Beyond 
iny doubt the predictions for capital 
formation made carly this vear were 
optimistic 

Herc 
question of corporate profits 
outlays for new machinery and equip 
factory buildings ar 
to prohts after taxes 

As profits are taxed 
to install 
new machinery is reduced because the 
net proht improvement from purchas 
cfhcient 
equipment is correspendingly 
Mor 
ifter 


source of financing thx 


back to the 
Business 


again Wwe Comic 


ment and new 


quite sensitive 
[his 1S obvious 
meccntive 


more severely, the 


ing mor machinery and 
reduced 
prohts 


cry important 


importantly, however, 


taxes constitute a 
purchase of ad 
machinery and 


ditional equipment 


Under those circumstances the ques 


tion is raised as to whether we have 
pursued the part of economic wisdom 
by increasing business profits taxes to 
the point where profits after taxes in 
1951 were about 15 per cent less than 
thes in 1948. A country 


WCTC which 


has such a heavy stake in cconomic 
expansion can ill-afford to pursue a 
policy which tends to inhibit those 
things which can expand our economic 


potential. 


We must encourage consumer 
spending 

The fact that we 
much energy to persuade consumers 
to spend is one of the most eloquent 
testimonies to the 
American cconomy 
to think of it, very large pro 
portion of the two. billion 
people can afford the luxury of not 
pending. ‘They simply do not possess 
that degree of margin above the sheer 


We, 


must exert so 


success of the 
When you stop 
not 


world s 


subsistence 
reached that stage of 
affluence where we 
about whether 


requirements of 
however, have 
unseem|\ 


to worry 


almost 
have con 
sumers will spend their money. Re 
months have demonstrated this 
About a vear 
spending sub 
their 

was, Of course, a 


cent 
cloquently ago con 
sumers cut back their 
stantially incomes 
The result marked 
rise in savings deposits and consumer 
savings Another result, 
however, was the fact that the appli 
silesman, the furniture 
even the dealer 
have hard-going with his customers 
Since obviously not 
much interested in enlarging capacity 
or spending money en machinery and 
equipment if. the then 
products is weak, the importance of 


rclative to 


, ] 
gencrally 
Ince store, 


ind auto began to 


businesses are 


demand _ for 


cncouraging consumcti spending 1S 
obvious 


We 


the levels of living of the 


have used manv wavs to lift 
iverage con 


sumer—to persuade consumers to 
Industry has found that 
its own products of last vear can be 


Ihe 


must 


spend mor 
its most senou 
that 
bring out a new medel cach year and 
trv to make the 
happy if the chrome work describes 
Hard-headed busi 
nessmen collectively spent 
mately $6 billion last 
vertising to keep the consumer con 
stantlhy things and 
unhappy with not spending 


competitor 


result is most imdustries 


customer very un 
last vear’s curves 
ipprox1 
vear on ad 


informed of new 


busi 
to do 
You 
matter-of-tact 
You must lend to thosc 


Here is where we come to 


nesses which have learned how 
credit business with consumers 
see your job in a ver 
light 
ire credit-worthy, 


who 
collect the pa 
ments, and generally try to run a com 


Continued on Page 19 
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By R. M. Grinager 


Mr. Grinager is credit manager of ]. I 
his article is taken from his talk 


Company, Detroit. 


Hudson 


before the recent Michigan Consumer Credit Conference 
at Albion College, Albion, Michigan 


REDIT SALES, particularly instal 

ment sales, usually fluctuate cycli 
cally in the same direction as 
sumer income, ‘This is partly due to 
the fact that cycle changes in income 
produce more than the proportionate 
changes in the demand for durable 
consumer goods, and thus in the de 
mand for credit 


con 


Ihe demand for goods, and thus the 
demand for credit, would 
iffected in its relations to fluctuations 
in total income by any tendency by 
individuals to spend a greater portion 
f their income on consumer goods a 
incomes fall and vice versa 


also be 


Ihe demand for credit also depends, 
to some extent, on the distribution as 
well as the level of income. ‘The aver 
ige amount of credit used increases 
rapidly with income, but constitutes a 
diminishing proportion of income as 
income increase 

lo the 


savings, 


extent that liquid assets 
for held for 
precautionary motives, the demand for 
credit is unaffected Accumulation 
to finance all, or part of purchases, do 
iffect the demand for Occa 
sionally, savings are used to make pur 
chases for cash, but to the extent that 
they are used to make down payments, 


instance are 


credit 


the resulting amount of credit can be 
substantially than the 


of savings 


greatc! amount 


Presumably the availability of cash 
loan instalment credit when it may b« 
substitute for 
credit, exerts 


mount of ¢ 


used as a instalment 


sales some influence on 


the nsumer credit used 

It is reasonable to assume that some 
borrowings are used to meet obliga 
tions originally planned to be credit 
transactions. I am aware particularly 
of the umount of credit our 
store extends in our Kitchen Modern 
ization department since bank mod 


crnization loans have been publicized 


reduced 
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More marriages in good times 


Marriage statistics indicate that 
people tend to establish families at a 
higher rate in periods of prosperity 
People form new and additional house 
holds, increasing the number of con 
sumer units, the number of families, 
the number of members in families, 
ctc., all of which have an effect on the 
amount of goods demanded and con 
sequently on the amount of credit 


used People in age groups—old 


and 
affect the 


people, young people, college students, 
infants, etc., do not all require the 
same amount of goods—nor the same 
amount of credit 

Presumably the buying habits of 
people and the preference of individ- 
uals have substantial effects on the 
total amount of credit extended. The 


advent of the automobile, the radio, 


television—these certainly 
amount of credit extended 


now 


and used 





Time Buying 


Holds Level 








INSTALLMENT CREDIT 


holda the line 


Disposable income / 


for the year 1939 
$4424 BB nillion 


6% 


No Regulation W 


Installment 
credit 
outstanding 


Disposable income “ $1864 billion 


stems | 1949 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


#10890 million 


52% 


No Raguiation W 


1941 | 
$5,887 BB million 


me OZ, 3 


$13,459 


Regquiation W started Oct. le 


Installment credit outstandings amounted to 6.30 per cent of the national 
disposable income during 1939, considered a normal year. Down to only 
6.05 per cent in 1951, they are not an inflationary factor, the American 


Finance Conference points out. 





The rate of interest, or the amount 
of carrying charge, added to the cost 
of goods sold on credit does, to an un 
determinable extent, affect the amount 
of goods sold on instalment sales 
which, of course, is part of the total 
of consumer credit. 

All of the salesmen in our store be 
lieve that the only things restricting 
instalment credit are the terms laid 
down by the credit department. How 
ever, the amount of the down payment 
does have some effect on the amount 
of instalment credit. 

High down payments certainly are 
keeping a lot of people from buying 
new automobiles today. The length 
of the contract, which affects the 
amount of the monthly payment, also 
keeps certain people out of the market. 

Instalment terms have an important 
effect on the total amount of consumer 
credit. Regulation W with its credit 
restrictions would come in this cate 


gory 


Interpreting controls on a personal 
level 


Those above are the major general 
factors affecting credit. Let us exam 
ine some of them in the light of the 
individual who says, “What controls 
credit?””—‘‘How do I get it?”—‘How 
much can I get?” 

These factors have an important 
effect on how much credit you or I as 
an individual can secure. _ 


1. Wages—the individual’s part of 
total income—or lack of wages 

Prospects—that is a belief that 

wages or income will continue or in 


CTCasc 

3. Capacity—this, of course, would 
include wages plus other income, in 
cluding rich relatives. 

+. Capital—this would include the 
part of wages that were saved (liquid 
plus other forms of savings, 
any property, stocks, bonds, etc.—all 
of those things which we discussed as 


assets 


assets above. 

'hese factors are pretty much the 
factors as we discussed under 
the general classification, but these 
will affect individuals—that is, we 
have translated total expendable in 
come into individual wages, etc. 

There is one other set of factors 
which has to do with the amount of 
credit you or I can get. Again, they 
are pretty much the same factors but 
viewed from the merchants’ or dealers’ 
position. They include: 


Samec 


1. Capital—sometimes the amount 


of capital available for investment in 
receivables is limited. 

2. Inventories—these should be 
assets but too much inventory might 
require a liquidation at rates so attrac 
tive as to encourage indebtedness 
by the consumer. 

3. Competition—some otherwise 
conservative businesses extend credit 
solely to stay in business. 

4. Accumulated durable goods—the 
fact that nearly everyone has trade-ins 
in certain fields today has an important 
effect on the amount of credit ex 
tended. 


Recognize credit as selling tool 


Retailers today recognize credit as a 
selling tool. It is a convenience read 
ily available to the deserving upon 
request or application. ‘To encourage 
sales and increase volume it is often 
offered to select lists, groups, or risks 
because it is considered a bond that 
can tie a customer more closely to a 
shop or a store. In most cases it is 
actually extended when requested 
upen application—usually after in 
vestigation—to those who are desers 
ing, that is to those who meet the 
store’s credit requirements as deter 
mined by management and laid down 
in policy 

Most consumers can get all the 
credit they deserve—many get more 
than they need. A much better ques- 
would be “How much credit 
should I get?” There are many more 
problems surrounding over-extension 
than under-extension. ‘There is really 
no honest answer to the question 
“How much can I get?” 


tion 


The customer who maliciously sets 
out to pyramid accounts can acquire 
unbelievable amounts. The customer 
probably should use an amount of 
credit that in a practical manner satis 
fics her needs and wants, while remain 
ing within her ability to pay in accord 
ance with the terms agreed upon. 

To my mind, there is but one ques 
tion to be answered when determining 
whether or not a customer should be 
extended credit or a certain amount of 
credit. ‘That question is: “Is the cus 
tomer good for it?” While we may 
guess wrong on the answers yes or no 

—that amount for which the customer 
is good—that amount which is within 
the customer’s ability to pay in accord 
with terms and without inter 
ference with other obligations for the 
standard of living—that amount cer 
tainly is a justifiable limit 


ance 


OLLOWING the pattern of simi 

lar programs inaugurated elsewhere 
in the country, eight private higher 
educational institutions joined with 
business leaders of Kentucky to form 
the Kentucky Independent College 
Foundation 

Barney J. Lenihan, president of 
l'ime Finance Company, was elected 
to the Board of Trustees of the Foun 
dation at the organization meeting 
recently held at the Pendennis Club 
in Louisville. Mr. Lenihan was also 
clected regional vice president of the 
group representing Louisville and sur 
rounding areas. The Board of Trus 
tees of the Foundation is composed of 
the presidents of eight colleges and 
seventeen outstanding business leaders 
in the state. The Foundation plans a 
drive for funds to support the private 
colleges beginning in June. 

The Foundation is non-sectarian 
and was established for the purpose of 
soliciting funds and securing support 
from Kentucky corporations to aid 
the private non-tax supported colleges 
of the Commonwealth. Denomina 
tional colleges of the Baptist, Catholic, 
Christian, Methodist and Presbyterian 
faiths are included in the initial group 
Institutions participating are 


Bellarmine College, Louisville 

Berea College, Berea 

Centre College, Danville 

Georgetown College, Georgetown 

Kentucky Wesleyan College, Win 
chester 

lransylvania College, Lexington 

Union College, Barbourville 

Villa Madonna College, Covington 


here has been an increasing awarc¢ 
ness among business leaders recently 
that corporations must actively and 
generously support the private non-tax 
supported colleges of the Nation, 
otherwise they would soon disappear 
from our way of life. The seriousness 
of such an eventuality can bp better 
appreciated when it is realized that 
50% of the ‘leaders in business and in 
dustry are graduates of private educa 
tional institutions 





As you get older you find the affer 
dinner speeches get longer or your 
back gets weaker 

—Banking 
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By David B. Lichtenstein 


Mr. Lichtenstein is executive vice president 

of the American Investment Company of Illinois. 
The following are excerpts from his talk to the 
New York State Consumer Finance Association. 


Lichtenstein 





Hk. « credit 
20-billion-dellar 
ind one of the major 
American economy, Mr 
ss to th 
binance 


ISUINCT industry 1s a 


national business 
mainstays of 
Lichtenstein 

New York 
State Consumer Association 
He called for improvements in_ th 
mall loan laws for New York, recalled 


made by the 


uid in his addre 


business in 
said there arc 
in the field for 


the progress 
the past 30 years and 
unlimited opportunities 
oung people today 

By making small loans available to 
th working pr ple of the country, the 
credit 
keeping the 


lines moving and the 


consumer industry has been 


responsible for issembh 
luction 
machine of America in high gear, Mr 


Lichtenstein 


Was pre 
said The development 
of consumer credit has provided an 
ind orderly system for the 
retailing of money and making it 
wailable to the individual 
who, otherwis¢ no means 
loans he bor 
rower is able through consumer credit 


rganized 
averagi 
would have 


of obtaining small 


to buv more things. ‘The factories are 
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able to keep more people working in 
turning out these products Their 
mass production means the cost 1s 
lowered, and the decreased 
passed along to the user who is usually 
the borrower in the first place. 

Ihe merchandise industry in Amer 
ica has moved from the “cracker bar 
rel” stage in the last 30 years to the 
highly competitive, fast-moving system 
that it is today, the speaker pointed 
out, and the transition has been greatly 
aided by consumer credit which has 
rclieved present-day merchants from 
so much of the financial burden in 
handling charge accounts. In a sense, 
consumer credit really means a financ 
ing company for the millions of out 
merchants. ‘The local merchant can 
not spread himself successfully over 
too many phases of selling goods and 
planning for the future. When a spe 
cialized organization can handle his 
financing he has more working capital 
ind can devote far more time to the 
details of his business 

lhe Federal Reserve Board reported 
onsumer credit last vear at 20 billion 
dollars, and the commercial debt of 
the nation at approximately the samc 
total. If the consumer credit industry 
were wiped out tomorrow, and mil 
lions of working people could not cb 
tain small loans for the purchase of 
industry's products, economic chaos 
would result 

Mr. Lichtenstein, whose home is in 
St. Louis, said that New York 
State is backward in its small loan 
laws. He criticized the $500 ceiling 
in this state and pointed out that 
other large states have much higher 
ceilings, $1,000 in Ohio, $2,000 in 
Pennsylvania and no hmit in ‘Cali 
fornia Due to present inflationary 
tendencies, the high cost of living and 
mounting taxes, the $500 ceiling is 
too low for small loan borrowers, he 
idded, and urged its removal in this 
state. No loan ceiling in any state 
should be less than $1,000, he 
thought. In many places, including 
New York, it ought to be unlimited 


cost 1S 


also 


Lenders could give far better service 
at reduced costs and the saving could 
be passed on to the customer. This 
would increase the buying power of 
the borrower and give a great boost to 
consumer financing services so neces 
sary to maintain the home markets 
and a high level of distribution. He 
urged a number of other changes in 
the New York laws 

Mr. Lichtenstein recalled that when 
the small loan business invaded the 
financial field some three decades ago, 
there were many critics and scofters 
who did not believe it would last 
He said there still is some criticism 
despite the fact that it now is an im 
portant factor for the stability of 
American economy He cited the 
present financial stability of small loan 
companies by pointing out that banks 
are now willing to lend them almost 
unlimited capital Investments in 
small loan companies are the soundest 


that can be made today, he concluded 





The National Chamber's 
Program of Work 


HESE are the six subjects which 
businessmen have voted as the most 
important issues of the day 


1. Economic Understanding 
Light the Way to Economic Truths 


2. Government Economy 


Create an Irresistible Demand for 


Economy in Government 


3. Taxation 


Correct the System of Excessive and 
Unjust ‘Taxation 


4. Social Security— 

The Welfare State 

Uphold Those Forms of Welfare 
Activity Which Protect the Individual 
from Government Control 


5. Labor Relations 


Promote Fair Dealing and Mutual 
Respect Between Employer and Em 
ployee 


6. Foreign Policy 


Support Foreign Policies Which 
Safeguard the Individual American's 
Home, Rights and Pocketbook 





The Story Behind the Picture 


Small fry baseball on a professional scale 





VERY SUMMER during the last 

five years the City of Grand Junc 
tion Recreation Department in cooper 
ation with the business men of that 
area have sponsored a baseball program 
for th« to sixteen vears of 
age. The boys’ baseball program has 
been called the Old 
tion The boys 
weeks pre-season coaching and are as 
signed to teams by the coaching staff 


boys nine 


I imers Associa 


receive about two 


ONTRARY to most predictions in 
the 1930's that the United States 
population would level off and perhaps 
decline before many years, there now 
appears to be ne population peak in 
sight 
That, says the Chamber 
merce of the U 1ited States, 
nomic significance because a growing 
population should be accompanied by 
i dynamic economy Ihe Chamber 
makes known in the 
latest issue of Economic Intelligence 
published by its Economic Research 
Department. It says 
“An economy with an increasing 
population must continue expanding 
In terms of population, no overall lack 


of Com 
is of eco 


its conclusions 


The teams are then assigned to spon 
sors out of a hat, so to speak, so as 
to give all an even chance for a cham 
Ihere is no way to 
load up a team so as to have an ex 
ceptional team and there is no way 
for a sponsor to be sure to have the 
winning team. It’s strictly a potluck 
deal. Over 420 boys participated in 
league play last year. ‘The 
not sandlot. College or semipro ball 


pionship team 


games are 


of investment demand is likely 
There is no great danger of 
savings and under-investment with re 
sulting chronic unemployment.” 

he Chamber publication brings 
out many interesting facts about popu 
lation. ‘The population has doubled 
since 1900. Growth lagged in the 30's 
ind early 40's, but by 1945 it had 
about regained pre-depression levels 
then has considerably ex 


ceeded those levels 


over 


and since 


Ihree factors, says the Chamber, 
contributed to the recent population 
upsurge. Net immigration exceeded 
predictions, deaths fell below predic 
tions and births far exceeded expected 
Whik decline in the 


hgures some 


players, and in some instances high 
school coaches, perform as coaches 
and umpire all games. While play 
ing a game the boys furnish their own 
base coaches out of their team. No 
adult is allowed to coach from the side 
line. When errors are made the um 
pire-coach stops the game and shows 
the boys the correct wav. The teams 
play at least two games a week. The 
teams are divided into age groups 
9-10, 11-13, 14-16 Ihe whole pro 
gram is supervised by the Director of 
Athletics for the local high school 

Since the inception of this program, 
Citizens Finance Company has paid 
the $75.00 vearly sponsorship fee 
Last vear, 1951, was the first vear that 
Citizens drew a winning team. ‘This 
team won the city championship and 
then went on to the Western Colo 
rado District ‘Tournament to take 
second place Thev lost in the final 
game by a score of § to 7 in an extra 
inning Their record for the 
vear was 13 wins and 3 losses. Ever 
time the boys won they were rewarded 
by being treated at a soda fountain or 
taken to the movies 


game 


Ihis vear Citizens may have a last 
place team but first place or last the 
public relations value of this program 
is immeasurable 

By the way the over-age ball players 
in the picture (taken in a corner of 
the lobby of Citizens Finance Com 
pany) are M. N. Due, president of 
Citizens, standing in the back and on 
the right (standing) is Frank Simon 
cetti, Jr., chief accountant 


rate of growth can be expected in the 
middle Chamber, the 
population should come close to 170 
million by 1960, even with a rate of 
growth less than that of the preceding 


"50's, says the 


decade 

The Department of Agriculture is 
quoted by the Chamber as predicting 
that by 1957 the production of foods 
will have to be increased by as much 
as 20 per cent over 1950 levels. 

Increased population, the Chamber 
points out, will require more homes, 
more home appliances, more schools, 
more roads and the like, all increasing 
production and lifting the level of 


economic activity 
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Clarence H. Adams 


of Connecticut, who was nominated 
by President ‘Truman to serve as a 
member of the Securities and Ex 
change Commission, was confirmed by 
the Senate on May 1952 Mr 
Adams will serve for the remainder of 
the term expiring June 5, 1956. Mr 
Adams served briefly on the Board of 
Directors of the National Association 
this vear, resigning when he severed 
his connection with the Guardian 
Credit Corporation of Hartford, Con 
necticut He connected — for 
nany vears with the Connecticut 
State Banking Department first as 
Director of the Securities Division and 
later as assistant to the State Banking 
Commiussione! 


Was 


The Pennsylvania Consumer Fi- 
nance Association 


midst of its 
[he meetings con 


is in the 1952 series of 
regional meetings 
stitute a feature of a grass-roots public 
I'he state has been 
divided into 14 districts, each embrac 
counties. In 


rclations program 


ng four or mor 


SOoTHC 


Personalities 


Thomas P. McGinn, 
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instances it is found to be advanta 
geous to bring the people of two dis 
tricts together for the regional 
meeting. The chief feature on the 
program is an illustrated lecture on the 
subject, “A Look at the Consumer 
Finance Business in Pennsylvania.” It 
is presented by Curtis A. Williams, 
executive vice president of the associa- 
tion, with the aid of a Vu-Graph 
projector. The talk was first presented 
at the association’s 37th annual meet 
ing last November. Six of the regional 
meetings will have been held this 
spring, all in the eastern half of the 
state. The series will be suspended 
through vacation months, and resumed 
again next fall to cover the western 
districts 


Oscar E. Koslow, 


in charge of new business development 
for the Guardian Loan Company, Inc., 
was presented on April 24 with a scroll 
honoring him with an honorary life 
membership on the Board of Directors 
of the Lenders’ Clearance Service, Inc 
of New York City, an association of 
hundred and fiftv-four consumer 
finance companies, located in_ the 
metropolitan area. ‘This scroll was for 
recognition of Mr. Koslow’s twenty 
vears service to the organization 


One 


The Colorado Association of Fi- 
nance Companies 


has inaugurated the publication of an 
association bulletin entitled ““Cclorado 


Finance News.” Volume 1, Number 


issistant vice pre sident of the Gencral 
Acceptance Corporation, Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, entered the consumer 
finance field in 1937 with the Hous« 
hold Finance Corporation as an out 
side man. In 1942, he was appointed 
manager in Perth Ambov, New Jersey 

In 1943, he entered the military 
service and after serving 26 months 
overseas was discharged in 1945. On 
return from the was ap 
pointed by Household Finance Cor 
poration as manager in Paterson, New 
Jersey, and later was transferred to 
Baltimore, Marvland 

In 1948, he resigned to become as 
sociated with the General Acceptance 
After managing offices 


service he 


Corporation 


Mr. Williams 





1, was dated May 1, 1952. The editors 
are Lou Millman, Lloyd Hawkins and 
Bob Carmody. “A NOTE FROM 
THE EDITORS: ‘We will endeavor 
to give you each month something of 
interest in the financial field—a good 
talk—financial data—theory—experi 
ence—news, etc. However, we would 


like very much to hear from our 


readers Give us some ideas -do you 
want your name in print?- send it in 


with something of interest.’ ”’ 


in Miami, Florida and Mt. Rainier, 
Maryland, Mr. McGinn was appointed 
covering Alabama and 
Georgia areas. In March of 1951, he 
was appointed assistant to the vice 
president of the Consumer Finance 
Division, and in January, 1952, he was 
elected to his present office 

Mr. McGinn Balti 


more, Maryland and received his edu 


a SUpPCIVISOT 


was born in 
cation in the Maryland schools, attend 
ing Johns Hopkins University night 
He now resides with his wife 
Allentown, Penn 
One of his greatest ambi 


school 
and daughter in 
sylvania 
an outstanding 


tions is to become 


golfer 





HE Michigan Conference on Con- 

sumer Credit was held at Albion 
College, Albion, Michigan, April 22 
ind 23, 1952. About 200 leaders in 
the consumer credit field attended 
and participated in this conference de 
voted to a study of current trends, 
operations, and functions of consumer 
credit. They represented bankers, 
credit bureaus, consumer finance com 
panies, credit unions, retailers and 
national trade associations such as the 
National Foundation for Consumer 
Credit, the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, American Finance Con 
ference and others. The Michigan 
Consumer Finance Association was an 
active sponsor and participant 

Dr. Emil Leffler of Albion College 
was the chairman of the Joint Com 
mittee on Arrangements and handled 
the administrative details of the con- 
ference from beginning to end. Dr. 
William W. Whitehouse, president of 
Albicn College, opened the confer 
ence at 10:00 a.m. on Tuesday, the 
22nd, with a splendid address on the 
place and function of consumer credit 
in the free enterprise system He 
pointed out that the colleges and uni 
versities of America are by-products of 
a sound and profitable free enterprise 
system and that consumer credit con 
tributes largely to the soundness of 
our national economy 

Thomas W. Rogers, executive vice 
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president of the American Finance 
Conference, discussed ““The Nature, 
Scope and Expansion of Consumer 
Credit,” while Ernst A. Dauer, direc- 
tor of consumer credit studies of 
Household Finance Corporation at 
Chicago, discussed “The Market for 
Consumer Credit: Demand and Sup 
ply.” Both papers were excellent pres- 
entations of the fundamentals of con 
sumer credit and its functioning in 
the economy. 

At the luncheon session, C. R 
Brogan, general manager, Refrigera 
tion Discount Corporation, Detroit, 
showed the relationship between man 
ufacturing, distribution, and consump 
tion and pointed out that credit 
touches these operations at every 
point along the line. Consumer 
credit is an effective aid in maintain 
ing our mass production economy. 

The afternoon panel was devoted to 
social implications of consumer credit. 
Dr. Robert W. Kelso, director emeri 
tus, University of Michigan Institute 
of Social Work, was the moderator, 
and splendid addresses were given by 
Russell J. Darling, executive director, 
Michigan Consumer Finance Associa 
tion; Myron R. Bone, executive vice 
president, American Industrial Bank 
ers Association; John F. Lange, legal 
counsel, Michigan Credit Union 
League, and Ralph W. Matthews, 
Associated Credit Bureaus of Michigan. 

At the dinner meeting that eve 
ning, Dr. Lee M. Thurston, Superin 
tendent of Public Instruction for 
Michigan, presided, and John Snyder, 
personnel manager of the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, was the 
after-dinner speaker. Mr. Snyder 
pointed out the value of sound credit 
operations in personnel matters. 

On Wednesday, April 23, the morn 
ing session was devoted to a panel on 
the subject of “What Controls Con 
sumer Credit?”—how much is avail 
able, and are there justifiable limits to 
the amount of consumer credit which 
should be made available and used in 
the business community? The mod 
erator was William J. Cheyney, execu 
tive vice president, National Founda 
tion for Consumer Credit, while the 
panel members were R. M. Grinager, 
credit manager, J]. L. Hudson Com 
pany, Detroit; Carroll Osmun, chair 
man, Consumer Credit Committee, 
Michigan Bankers Association; Dr. M 
R. Neifeld, vice president, Beneficial 
Management Corporation, and Walter 
Graff, director, Associated Credit Bu 
reaus of America. While these speak 
ers represented a variety of fields of 
consumer credit operations, they all 


seemed to agree on the basic points 
that consumer credit serves a valuable 
function in the economy, that it should 
be made available to the American 
family in sufficient quantities to satisfy 
reasonable requirements, that the 
American family is not running wild 
on overindulgence in consumer credit 
use, and that the record of repayment 
of obligations had been splendid. 

The conference closed with a lunch 
eon session presided over by Dr 
Walter Terpenning, chairman of the 
Department of Economics and Busi 
ness Administration, Albion College 
Dr. Paul W. McCracken, Professor of 
Business Conditions, School of Busi 
ness Administration, University of 
Michigan, chose as his subject for his 
address, ‘“What Are the Steps Ahead?” 
Dr. Leffler, and Paul L. Selby of the 
National Consumer Finance Associa 
tion, joined in summing up the con 
ference, expressing thanks to the col 
lege for its providing a home for the 
conference for this year, and expressing 
thanks to all of the sponsoring organi 
zations for helping to make the con 
ference a success. 
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* x state Association Activities « 


Illinois 


HE. lenders of Peoria acted as hosts 

for the 35th Semi-Annual Meeting 
of the Finance As 
sociation at the Hotel on 
April 24 

The meeting of the Board of Direc 
tors was called to order on April 23 
it 3:00 P.M. by Chairman T. D 
Griffin All directors were 
ince or were represented. Reports of 
and matters of 
ind concern to the 
Ihe membership of 


Illinois Consumer 
Jc fferson 


in attend 


officers made 


nterest 


wcecr'¢ 
industry 
ere discussed 
the ass 
members since the last meeting, bring 
ng the total to 468 out of 


meeting adjourned at 


ciation increased twenty-one 


570 licen 


More than 200 members of th 
issociation registered for the sessions 
10:00 A.M. Chair 
Fred H. Shepherd, manager of 
Commonwealth Loan Company 
Pekin, sounded the gavel that brought 
the meeting to order. He told of the 
theme of the meeting, “Looking Out 
side Our Industry,” which was some 
what of an 


ind promptly at 


innovation imasmuch as 


Meeting Schedule 


California 





Ambassador Hotel, Los 
Angeles 
November 19 20 


Indiana 
Claypool Hotel, Indian- 


apolis 
October 29-30 


Connecticut 


New Haven 
November 13 


Florida 


lallahassee 


October 23-24 


Brown Hotel, Louisville 
October 29-30 


Idaho 


Sun Valley 
September 12-13-14 
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Drake Hotel, Chicago 
November 5-6 


Kentucky 


Maryland 


Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore 
October ll 


this was the first time outside speakers 
invited to participate on the 
program President Oxenham ex 
tended a hearty welcome to the mem 
bers and guests and extended thanks 
to the Peoria lenders for being hosts 

I'he first guest speaker was Charles 
C. Schlink, Jr., community relations 
representative of Caterpillar ‘Tractor 
Company, who spcke on “The Jig 
Saw.” 

His subject was taken from a trip 
he madc twenty-nine coun 
tries in connection with the Javcees in 
which he traveled thousands of miles 
by plane in twenty-four days He 
illustrated his talk with colored slides 
which were extremely interesting 

While Mr. Hesse, director of com 
munity relations for Keystone Steel 
ind Wire Company, Peoria, was to 
speak on “Loan Men Have P. R 
loo,” he changed it to “Seizure of 
the Stecl Industry by The President.” 
He gave a factual dissertation on the 
subject which was most interesting 

Ihe morning session was concluded 
talk by Robert A. Jamieson, 
issistant to the president of Bradley 
University and Dean of the School of 


we'c 


to some 


with a 


Michigan 


July 10-11 


Statler Hotel, Detroit 


November 5-6 


New Jersey 


October 23 


Ohio 


October 14-15 


Oregon 


land 
November 17 


Beach Hotel, Charlevoix 


Essex House, Newark 


Multnomah Hotel, Port- 


Commerce Mr. Jamieson 
very interesting as well as humorous 
talk. He brought out matters con 
cerning our way of life which is food 
for thought for all of us and showed 
definite humanism in his profession 
as an educator 

Following a reception at 12 Noon 
to which additional were in 
vited, a luncheon was held in the 
Jefferson Room at 12:30 P.M. Seated 
at the speakers’ table in addition to 
the guest speakers and other guests 
were the officers and chairmen of the 
various committees for the convention 

Michacl Riddle, manager of the 
Bond Loan Company, of East Peoria, 
Illinois, toastmaster and intro 
duced those at the speakers’ table and 
others prominent in the work of the 
industry 


gave a 


guests 


Was 


Ihe luncheon speaker was Reverend 
Edward D. Gates, Pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Peoria, who 
spoke on “We Hold These Truths 
He gave an eloquent and educational 
talk and who heard him 
delighted with his very excellent ad 
dress. He won the Freedom Founda 
tion Award in 1950 for the 


those were 


best ser 


Pennsylvania 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 


Philadelphia 
November 12-13 


Virginia 

Williamsburg Lodge, Wil- 
liamsburg 

June 11-12 

Chamberlain Hotel, Old 


Point Comfort 
October 21-23 


Neil House, Columbus 


West Virginia 

Daniel Boone Hotel, 
Charleston 

June 11 


Fairmont Hotel, Fairmont 
October 22-23 





Mr. Oxenham, Mr. Olson and 
Mr. Lancaster 





mon that vear out of some 5000 ser 
mons which were submitted 

On behalf of the association, T. D. 
Griffin, chairman of the Board of 
Directors, presented Bill Holden, of 
Peoria, with a plaque which read as 
follows 

his testimonial presented by the 
Illinois Consumer Finance Association 
to William G. Holden in recognition 
ind appreciation of his devoted ser 
ice, effective leadership and beneficial 
influence in the Consumer Finance 
Business in Peoria, Illinois, and of his 
furtherance of the aims and purposes 
of this Association for the past thirty 
six vears. Presented at Peoria, Illinois, 
on the 24th day of April, 1952, and 
signed by Thomas D. Griffin, Chair 
man, Board cf Directors, and Albert 
P. Snite, Secretary.” 
Promptly at 3:00 P.M. President 
Oxenham called to order the business 
meeting of the association. John T. 
Snite, acting for Albert P. Snite, secre 
tary, read 17 applications for member 
ship, all of which were elected to 
membership. B. H. Mansen, acting 
for J. A. Breen, treasurer, reported all 
bills paid 

In an interesting report, T. D 
Grifin, chairman of the Board of 
Directors, called particular attention 
to the National Foundation for Con 
sumer Credit and urged every lender 
to join it. He read a communication 
signed by a number of leaders in the 
business endorsing the Foundation. 
He also told about Wage and Hour 
litigation and other matters of in 
terest in the industry. 

James H. Cronin, executive vice 
president and counsel, told about 22 
robberies reported to his office since 
the date of the last meeting on Octo 
ber 31, 1951 and of the apprehension 
of several hold-up men. He pointed 
out the work of his office in following 
up the prosecution of the hold-up men 


and of the payment of rewards to the 
police. Mr. Cronin stressed the im 
portance of members’ reporting rob- 
beries to his office and illustrated what 
happens when they are not reported. 
The report covered many matters of 
interest such as the insurance litiga 
tion in Springfield, the Chicago 
‘Transit Authority and its refusal to 
recognize wage assignments. 

President Oxenham called on John 
I’. Snite who explained in detail about 
the group insurance plan of the Na 
tional Consumer Finance Association 
and cited it as one more reason why 
every lender should be a member of 
the National Association 

Following the business mecting, 
Supervisor James J. Walsh, of the 
Division of Small Loans, gave his ob 
servations as Supervisor He called 
attention to a Nebraska Supreme 
Court case which held that a licensee 
violated the Small Loan Act in con 
ducting other kinds of business in the 
same office and held a loan void by 
reason of such violation notwithstand 
ing the fact that the State Banking 
Department had granted permission to 
the licensee to conduct such other 
kinds of business in the same office 
He further told of a licensee outside 
the state whose advertising by radio 
invited the public to make loans by 
mail by writing the radio station. Mr. 
Walsh complimented the members of 
the association and thanked them for 
their cooperation. 

At 4:30 P.M. a sound movie, “The 
Big Idea,” was shown 
was sponsored bv Swift & Company 
and was a Freedom Foundation Award 
Winner for 1951. The theme of the 
movie emphasized our free enterprise 
system, pointing out the complete 
freedom of our American way of life. 


This movie 


It was a fitting climax to what had 
preceded it and afforded some relaxa 
tion to those in attendance. 

A Fellowship Hour brought the 
members closer together in then 
friendship and mutual understanding 

At 6:30 P.M. a dinner was held. 
The invocation was pronounced by 
the Reverend Thomas E. Harrison, 
Pastor of St. Joseph’s Church, Brim 
field, Illinois. The toastmaster was 
G. R. Lancaster, manager of the 
Premier Loan Company, Peoria. He 
introduced those at the speakers’ table 
and other guests. The speaker of the 
evening was A. L. Olson, vice presi 
dent of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago, who spoke on “The Credit 
Restraint Program.” Mr. Olson called 
attention to his conference with Mr 
Griffin on February 11 and pointed 
out that although he understood the 
association was not in favor of Regu 
lation W, still it was committed to a 
strict compliance with it. He told of 
the investigations by the Federal Re 
serve Bank and cautioned the mem 
bers to comply with Regulations W 
and X so long as they remain in exist 
ence 

Adjournment took place at 9:00 
P.M. which brought a day complete 
with education and interesting activi 
ties to a close 


New Hampshire 


HE Annual Mecting of the New 


Hampshire Association of Small 
Loan Companies was held at the 
Manchester Country Club on April 
9, 1952. Meeting was called to order 
at 2:15 P.M. by President Garland. 
Roll was called by H. C. Hammer 
strom, secretary. Nineteen members 
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were in attendance Ihe secretary's 
minutes were read, corrected and ap 
proved. The treasurer's report was 
read and approved 
Mr. MacDermott, reporting for the 
Executive Committee, advised he re 
ceived a letter from Mr. Lloyd Jones, 
suggesting the New Hampshire Asso 
ciation have pamphlets printed similar 
to those put out by the Better Business 
Bureau in Kansas City, Missouri, in 
the event a need for them developed 
The Missouri pamphlet is entitled 
“Thousands of Missouri Families are 
being Gouged” and can be procured 
through the National Consumer Fi 
nance Association. It was voted to 
have this reported on at the next 
meeting by the Executive Committee 
\ nominating committee was ap 
pointed to present a slate of officers 
for the coming year. The committee 
consisted of Lee Rollins, chairman, 
Paul Nelson and Elmer Ackerson 
Ihe nominating committee presented 
the following officers for election 
President, Paul Nelson; vice president, 
Milton J. Barnes; secretary, H. C 
Hammerstrom, and ‘Treasurer, Al 
Dusseault. Same were unanimously 
elected. Mr. Garland relinquished the 
chair to the new president, Mr. Nel 
son, who took over the meeting 
Under old business, the question 
of whether the secretary should be 
1 member of the American Fi 
nance Conference was discussed. It 
would then send him their bulletins, 
etc., which are considered very good 
Mr. Lerch pointed out that it would 
undoubtedly be beneficial to have this 
contact and the matter was referred to 
the Executive Committee for a report 
it the next meeting. The dues in 
this organization were undetermined 
Mr. Ackerson reported on the joint 
mecting of the associations of Maine, 
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New Hampshire and Vermont, and 
stated that it was decided not to hold 
this meeting and plans for it have 
been canceled The report was 
accepted 

Mr. Nelson brought up a question 
of whether the association should be 
more active. Mr. Lerch pointed out 
that in an association of this size, it 
is best not to attempt too much. It 
was suggested that our activities be 
confined to educational work wherever 
possible 

The Executive Committee was ap 
pointed by President Nelson—Edward 
MacDermott, chairman, Frank Gan 
non and M. E. Lerch. The chair ap- 
pointed an auditing committee, sub 
ject to the approval of the Executive 
Committee Mr. Russell Garland 
was appointed for this duty. 

Discussion was held on educational 
activities. Mr. Lerch reported that, 
in many states, they have library com 
mittees which build up a shelf in the 
various libraries of the state with books 
on finance, etc A committee was 
appointed for the purpose of acting on 
this suggestion—putting books in the 
various colleges and in libraries in the 
principal cities Ihe committee ap- 
pointed consists of Al Dusseault, Lloyd 
Jones and Gordon C. Wentworth, Jr 
The Illinois book, the Lehigh book 
and the Neifield book were sugges- 
tions to start this educational cam 
paign here. It was further suggested 
that these books be stamped “Compli 
ments of New Hampshire Association 
of Small Loan Companies,” on the 
inside cover and in the center of the 
book. ‘This will all be reported on at 
the next meeting by the committee 
appointed 

A tentative date for the fall meet 
ing was set for September 
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New York 


N award and tribute to Byrd E. 
Henderson, chairman of the 
Board of Household Finance Corpora 
tion, Chicago, Illinois, was the high 
light of the Spring Meeting of the 
New York State Consumer Finance 
Association held at the Hotel Commo 
dore, New York City, May 8, 1952 
In a ceremony witnessed by over 
250 members as well as distinguished 
guests both within and without the 
industry, a moving tribute was paid to 
Mr. Henderson and his leadership in 
the consumer finance business by 
another pioneer and leader in the in 
dustry and his lifelong friend, Charles 
H. Watts, chairman of the Board of 
Beneficial Loan Corporation, Newark, 
New Jersey. The tribute was climaxed 
by the gift of a fine wrist watch to 
Mr. Henderson in recognition of his 
services to the industry over almost 
45 vears 
Mr. Henderson responded to his 
“best friend and business adversary” 
and in glowing terms reminded the 
assemblage of their common business 
experiences over the years and of the 
positive leadership qualities of Mr. 
Watts, both in business and in his 
civic activities 
Ihe morning session, preceded by 
a buffet breakfast, was presided over 
by Paul L. Selby, executive vice presi 
dent of the National Consumer Fi 
nance Association, Washington, D. C., 
whose introductory remarks included 
a strong objection to a continuance 
of the statutory authority for Regula 
tion W. Two speakers were featured 
Mr. Alexander J. Guffanti, vice presi 
dent of the Springfield National Bank, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, led off 
with a talk entitled “Live Together 
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Mr. Watts and Mr. Henderson at the New York Association Meeting 





and Like It.” He stated that there 
was no need for animosity between 
loan companies and banks since it has 
been shown that each has a place in 
the lending field and that each helps 
the other in public acceptance of con 
sumer credit as a whole. 

David B. Lichtenstein, executive 
vice president of American Investment 
Company of Illinois, St. Louis, Mis 
souri, followed with the theme, “New 
York—A Backward State in Consumer 
Credit.” In recognition of the reali 
ties of inflation and the importance of 
consumer credit, Mr. Lichtenstein 
espoused an increase in the present 
New York ceiling of $500 and the 
liberalizing of administrative view 
point to permit conducting a_ sales 
finance business in the loan office. Mr 
Lichtenstein said that “the develop 
ment of consumer credit has provided 
an organized and orderly system for 
the retailing of money and making it 
available to the individual, 
who, otherwise, would have no means 
of obtaining small loans.” Other ex 
cerpts from his address appear else 
where in this issue. 

Following the business meeting in 
the afternoon, an unusual panel featur 
ing the woman's viewpoint on various 
phases of the loan business was pre 
sided over by Walter M. Down, New 
York supervisor of Local Loan Com 
pany, Inc 


average 


Participants on the panel were Miss 
Agnes J. Neary, manager of General 
Public Loan Corporation, Buffalo, 
New York; Mrs. Elizabeth R. Schnei 
der, customer service consultant of the 
New York Telephone Company, and 
Miss Edna Mae King, owner and di 
rector of Triad Personnel Service, New 


York, N. Y 


Washington 


HE Washington State Consumer 

Finance Association held its 11th 
annual convention at the Washing- 
ton Athletic Club in Seattle on April 
19. Preceding the one-day meeting 
the Board of Directors held a dinner 
and meeting the previous evening at 
which time reports of officers and 
other routine business was transacted. 
President Ray M. Cowen called the 
business session to order promptly at 
9 A.M. The various committee chair 
men gave their reports. Following the 
reports the new Board of Directors 
elected Ihe members are as 
follows: F. P. Spencer, R. M. Cowen, 
F. J. Gleeson, E. C. Taggart, A. D 
Anderson, A. M. Constans, W. H 
Lowman, L. A. Lockett, C. H. Beek 
mann, R. E. Vester, C. E. Schafer, 
I. C. Barto, O. M. Troup, M. M 
l'readwell, and I. C. Overly 

I'he newly elected Board of Direc 


was 


tors then re-elected the same officers 
for 1952-53 who had served so well 
during 1951-52. These officers are: 
Ray M. Cowen, president; F. J. Glee 
son, vice-president; and L. A. Lockett, 
secretary-treasurer. 

President Cowen presided at the 
morning session and introduced the 
guest speakers. The first speaker was 
Professor Henry I. Kester of the Col 
lege of Business Administration, Umi 
versity of Washington. Professor 
Kester was formerly with North 
western University, Evanston, Illinois 
where he received his B.A. and M.A 
degrees. He has been a student of 
consumer finance for many _ vears 
having been the recipient of an Owen 
Coon Scholarship. Professor Kester’s 
subject was “Financing the Consumer 
in a Defense Economy.” 

His message was presented in an 
exceptionally capable manner and very 
well received by those in attendance 
There is no doubt that Professor 
Kester is well informed as a result of 
his years of study of the consumer 
finance business and able to present 
his thoughts in a down-to-earth, 
straightforward way. 
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seated Messrs. Barto, 

Vester, Overly, Cowen, Spencer, Con 

stans, Gleeson and Lowman; (stand 

ing) Anderson, Lockett, Siemon, 
I'readwell and Schafer 
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KE lhott 
lations and 
cific Finance Loans, Angcles, 
the second speaker of the morning 
cession His subject was “Getting 
the Most for Your Advertising Dollar.” 
Mr. ‘Taylor has a national reputation 
is one of the best public speakers in 
our industry. He has been heard at 

rious State conventions as 
the National Consumer Finance As 

ciation Convention at White Sul 
phur Springs, West Virginia last 
September. It was the opinion of all 
that the Washington State Association 
vas very fortunate in having two such 
fine speakers Kester and 
Elliott Taylor on the program 
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I. J. Gleeson, vice president of the 
Washington State Consumer Finance 
Association, presided at the noon 
luncheon and introduced the guest 
speaker who was billed as Professor 
Halvar Markelius, Director of Svenska 
Handelsbanken of Stockholm, Sweden, 
but who turned out to be one of the 
best conditions ever to come out of 
Everett, Washington. The so-called 
professor spoke on the subject of 
“Stabilization of Domestic Economy 
Through Consumer Finance.” His 
fund of stories told in a Swedish 
dialect is almost unlimited, and he 
added just the right touch to the 
noon luncheon 

\. M. Constans, president of Local 
Loan Company of Seattle, presided at 
the afternoon meeting and introduced 
the four panel speakers. Harry E. 
Fuller, vice president, Mutual Loan 
Company, Portland, Oregon spoke on 
Personnel—Selection and Training.” 

L. J. Styskal, prominent member of 
the Los Angeles bar and chairman of 
the Law Committee of the National 
Consumer Finance Association, chose 
as his subject, “Legal Problems Affect 
ing Consumer Finance Companies.” 
Roy QO. Siemon, director of super 
vision, Household Finance Corpora 
tion, Western Division, spoke on 
Collections.” A. C. Wickman, vice 
president of Beneficial Management 
Corporation and Director of the Pa 
cific Coast Division, talked on “Credit 
Policies for Consumer Finance Com 
panies.” Each speaker presented his 
topic mm a very interesting manner and 
cach covered many important points 
in the time allotted. At the conclu 
sion of the four talks a lively question 
and answer session which was partici 
pated in by many different members 
brought the afternoon 


close 


session to a 


The social hour was held from 6 to 
P.M. after which the banquet took 
place in the Main Dining Room of 
the Washington Athletic C lub. There 
were and guests in at 
tendance new all-time 
record 
Ray M. Cowen, president of the 
Washington State Association served 
as toastmaster and did his usual out 
standing job. He first introduced the 
newly elected Board of Directors as 
well as prominent guests seated at the 
e” table. He then introduced 
Vester, who in turn presented 
J. Minshull, retired Supervisor of 
Banking for the State of Washington, 
and Bennett Baldy, one of the pioneers 
in the 


300 members 
which set a 


consumer finance business on 


the West Coast, with life member- 
ships in the Washington State Con- 
sumer Finance Association. <A stand 
ing ovation was given to these men 
who have done so much in the in- 
terests of the industry in the State 
of Washington. 

Dr. U. G. Dubach, Professor of 
Political Science at Lewis and Clark 
College in Portland, Oregon, was the 
featured speaker of the evening 

The subject of Dr. Dubach’s ad 
dress was “Wake Up America.” Dr. 
Dubach gave one of the most interest 
ing and inspiring talks that members 
of the Washington State Association 
have ever heard. This was the con 
sensus of those in attendance. One 
must hear Dr. Dubach, fully to appre 
ciate his power as a speaker. At the 
conclusion of the banquet the mem 
bers and guests enjoyed dancing and 
just visiting until 1 A.M. 

An added attraction was the His 
torical Advertising Exhibit which was 
prepared by the Advertising Commit 
tee of the N.C.F.A. and first displayed 
at the 1950 national convention in 
Chicago The exhibit, which con 
sists of interesting loan company ad 
vertising dating back many years to 
gether with modern advertising being 
used by both chains and independent 
operators, mem 
bers and guests 


was viewed by many 
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Every session started and ended 


exactly on schedule, vet everyone who 


had ; 


wanted to ask questions had ample 


1 message to deliver and all who 


time. ‘The program and speakers pre 
sented indicated that much time and 
effort was put in by the various com 
mittee members to bring about a well 
convention 


rounded, instructive 
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petent, profitable operation. In that 
sense you are like any business 

Let me exercise my prerogative as 
the professor by pointing out some of 
the broader social significance of vout 
business The characteristic feature 
of American industry is not that it 
has created a few rich people, but 
that it has made available to every 
body what a generation earlicr was 
the good fortune of only the wealthy 
Through the auto industry everybods 
is now a member of the “carriage 
trade” because even the moderate 
priced cars are better than the Cadil 
lacs and Lincolns of a few vears ago 
Through DuPont and nylon all Ameri 
can women now belong to the “silk 
stocking class.” ‘Through the refrigera 
tor industrv the ordinary family can 
now have a better dict than did the 
kings of a century ago 

These achievements could never 
have been made had it not been pos 
sible to develop mass markets. Mass 
markets for big-ticket items particu 
larly could never have appeared had 
not the ingenuity back of the develop 
ment of consumer credit and small 
loan procedures made it possible for 
the man of moderate means to come 
into the market for these items 
Through Regulation W we have heard 
1 great deal about the impact of con 
sumer credit on inflation and eco 
nomic stability My own feeling is 
that we need to give that less atten 
tion and think more about the rol« 
of consumer lending and consumer 
credit in broadening the market base 
for these consumer hard goods items 
Unquestionably, those who have 
learned to finance consumers have 
been fully as responsible for the fact 
that we are a nation of 43 million cars 
is the Henry Fords and Walter Du 
rants. ‘The result has been consumer 
living standards lifted to unheard of 
levels, vast high-wage industrial areas, 
such as Detroit, and the whole eco 
nomnc pe tential of the nation has 
been increased 





It's a funny thing the effect that 
responsibility has on different people 
The man with a good head for it, 
grows the other kind just swell 

Automotive Digest 
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National Officers, 1931-1932 


President, L. K. OSBORNE; Vice President, W. G. WOOD 
Executive Vice President, W. FRANK PERSONS; Treasurer, T. J. HARRISON 
Secretary, EDGAR F. FOWLER 


Those enterprises of legislative origin concerning which the public 
is ignorant or misinformed afford opportunity for the favorite occu- 
pation of the self-seeking politician of “roaring in the abstract” 
about self-created evils. By the obvious converse, only those enter- 
prises concerning which the public is informed and well-disposed are 
immune to the dangers of such attack. 

One of the outstanding liberals in Congress, who has often staked 
his fortunes on the final wisdom and fairness of mass decisions, 
once said: 

“The majority of the people will always decide wisely on questions 
of public policy provided they are in possession of all the facts. 
Upon this depends the safety and the liberty of constructive action 
of the worthy legislator. It is the task of the socially minded to strive 
that such information shall be provided. In the absence of such 
measurable weight of public opinion, the legislator will shape his un- 
guided course by his honest convictions or by his selfish interests. 
But, whatever may be his motives, he will of necessity always be 
keenly anxious as to the. views of his constituents. All but the 
utterly venal want to cast honest votes. Even the venal want to cast 
popular votes. Consequently, no one is more eager than the legis- 
lator to ‘know the truth and the whole truth. He wants to know 
more, he wants to know what are the misrepresentations and the 
untruths, by whom they are made, and for what reason.” 

This is sound common sense. It also confirms that faith which all 
good Americans hold in the ultimate efficiency and justice of demo- 
cratic processes. It is also a clear expression of the necessity of self- 
representation placed on those whose enterprises exist by virtue of 
wise legislative action. If as this experienced and worthy legislator 
clearly states, the action of legislative bodies must inevitably accord 
with defined public views: How may this collective public mind be 
informed? What is this public opinion which is the final court of 
appeal? 

Speaking before the last annual convention of the American Asso- 
ciation, Albert Edward Wiggam said: 

“We hear, for example, a great deal about public opinion; but if 
you mean by opinion intelligent judgments, intelligently arrived at, 
there is no such thing as public opinion. There is public prejudice, 
public passion, public emotion, but intelligent public opinion is a 
pure myth except where it has been intelligently engineered by edu- 
cating the public as to the facts. It is always the thinking leaders 
who create real public opinion and thus create progress.” 

. the safety and advance of personal finance, and that of the 
service it renders, depends upon the degree to which it is effectively 
organized for educational contacts with those groups out of whose 
attitudes and policies finally comes what is known as public opinion. 
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